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DE VITA IUVENALIS 1 
Bt Hubebt McNeill Poteat 

The life of the poet Juvenal presents, to the investigator a dis- 
couraging veil of obscurity which, up to the present time, has 
successfully defied penetration. I should be bold, indeed, were I 
to announce that this veil is presently to be lifted. My purpose 
is far more modest. I am seeking herein merely to review, hur- 
riedly, of necessity, our slight sources of information concerning 
the poet, with sundry editorial comments thereon, and to present, 
in conclusion, my own opinion as to the facts. 

It would be difficult to find an author whose works contain fewer 
personal touches than do Juvenal's. He retires, as it were, behind 
his bludgeon, whence he rains wholly impersonal blows upon vice 
and rascality and foreigners. Although the occasional mention 
of a contemporary occurrence has made it possible to fix definitely 
the date of composition of some of his satires, the poet persistently 
declines to establish any actual connection with the events of his 
time. Indeed, the general tone of the pieces is retrospective. The 
morals, not the doings, of the world about him, stir to action this 
vitriolic descendant of old father Lucilius. Even the names which 
occur here and there are, as he himself says, almost entirely of 
those whose ashes rest, safe and secure from the satirist's lash, 
under the tombs that line the Latin and Flaminian roads. 

There are, it may be said, four sources from which our meagre 
knowledge of the poet is drawn. The first is the well-known in- 
scription, excavated near Aquinum, which exists now only in copy, 
and which is believed by most scholars to refer to Juvenal himself ; 
by others, to some relative. Unfortunately, this inscription is 
somewhat mutilated, but its probable meaning is that a certain 
Decimus Iunius Iuvenalis, tribune of the first cohort of Delma- 
tians, duumvir quinquennalis, priest of the divine Vespasian, 
vowed and dedicated at his own expense this offering to Ceres. 
The difficulty of a positive identification of this interesting record 
with the poet lies in the fact that the praenomen is missing. 

l Read before the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, April 27, 1922. 
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The second source of information is a group of twelve vitae, 
appended to various manuscripts. They are, in the main, untrust- 
worthy. The first one, found at the end of the codex Pithoeanus 
(and appearing in some other manuscripts), and published by 
Valla in his edition of Juvenal (Venice, 1486), appears to have 
inspired all the rest. In this edition there are voluminous quota- 
tions from a manuscript now lost, including " commentaries upon 
Juvenal by Probus the grammarian," probably of the fourth or 
fifth century. The vita in question is supposed originally to have 
been prefixed to Probus' commentary, and reads as follows : 

Life of Decimus Iunius Iuvenalis. Iunius Iuvenalis, the son or foster- 
son of a rich freedinan, practised declamation up to middle life, more 
because of his fondness for it than from any desire of a scholastic or 
forensic career. Then, after having composed with some skill a short 
satire upon Paris, an actor and poet, who was all puffed up with pride 
because of a piddling six months' military career, he eagerly pursued this 
form of literary endeavor. But for a long time he did not dare submit 
any of his verses even to a small company. At last, however, he was 
heard two and even three times by a large and enthusiastic audience, so 
that he found courage to insert in his most recent poem those first lines 
[on Paris] : ' An actor will vouchsafe to you what the chief men of the 
state Can not give. What? Do you waste your time hanging about the 
Camerini and the Bareae and the wide halls of the nobility? Pelopea 
creates prefects; Philomela, tribunes.' There happened to be at that time 
an actor in great favor at court, and daily many of his flatterers were 
being advanced in rank and station. Juvenal, therefore, was suspected of 
having satirized, albeit figuratively, those very times; and so he was 
immediately hustled out the city on a sort of specious military assign- 
ment, though he was eighty years of age, and was ordered to take com- 
mand of a cohort encamped in the farthest corner of Egypt. This type 
of punishment was determined upon because it appeared to suit the incon- 
sequential and playful fault of the poet. But in a very short time he 
died of vexation and boredom. 

This vita is superior to the others in style and subject matter, 
and, as has been said, appears to be the authority for most of th<? 
statements found in them. 

The third source of information about the poet is Martial. He 
mentions Juvenal in three epigrams: 7. 24, 7. 91, 12. 18. In the 
first of these he employs the phrase Iuvenale meo, from which it 
appears that the two men were on terms of intimacy. Inasmuch 
as the dates of the epigrams are known, we are afforded a little 
light upon our problem. The meagre references to Juvenal in 
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later writers (e. g., Sidonius Apollinaris, Ammianus, and Rutilius 
Namatianus) give us no assistance whatever. 

The fourth and least important source of information is the 
satires themselves. 

As may be readily seen, all these sources are extremely unsat- 
isfactory. The inscription is most valuable, if it really refers to 
the poet, which is not at all certain. The vitae are anonymous, 
and the authenticity of their statements can not possibly be estab- 
lished. The epigrams of Martial, really, are of comparatively 
slight importance; while internal evidence yields almost nothing. 

I, therefore, find myself somewhat in the predicament of the 
scientist who sets out to reconstruct some fearsome prehistoric 
monster from a single bone; and my results may quite possibly 
appear to be just as terrible as his. 

Let us divide our inquiry into the following heads: Birth and 
parentage, early life, military life, municipal career, composition 
of satires, banishment, death. 

First, then, Birth. If the inscription was set up by the poet, 
Aquinum was unquestionably his birthplace. All the vitae save 
the one quoted above refer to him as Aquinas. But in the third 
Satire (11. 318-321) we find one of the few bits of really helpful 
internal evidence. The malcontent Umbritius, leaving in disgust 
urban perils for peaceful Cumae, addresses his city friend (the 
poet, of course) thus: " Good-bye; don't forget me; and whenever 
Rome speeds you on your way to your Aquinum, summon me also 
from Cumae to Helvine Ceres and your goddess Diana." Ceres 
must have been worshipped at Aquinum under the surname 
Helvina, possibly because her temple was built by some member of 
the gens Helvia; and it is significant, in this connection, that the 
inscription is dedicated to this goddess. Pearson (Introd., p. 9) 
says that a single scholiast reports that some person thought 
Juvenal must be a Gaul, on account of his great size. This anony- 
mous gentleman, however, finds posterity a unit against him ; for, 
however widely they may and do differ on other Juvenalian ques- 
tions, scholars are agreed that the poet was born at Aquinum. 

In striking contrast to the unanimity of view with regard to 
the place at which Juvenal was born, the time of his birth is one 
of the most difficult of the many problems of his life. Estimates 
of scholars cover a period of forty-five years, that is, from 27 to 12. 
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In order to arrive at a possible date, it is necessary to make a 
backward calculation from the date of the beginning of the poet's 
literary activity. The point of departure in nearly every estimate 
is the statement of the first vita that he practised declamation till 
middle life. On the supposition that forty to fifty represents the 
usual media aetas, scholars 'have made their conjectures. Bahr's 
guess (Gesch. der Bom. Lit., p. 621) is 42-47, and he quotes the 
estimates of Pinzger, Bauer, and Francke as 27, 28 and 39, re- 
spectively. Teuffel suggests 47. Pearson offers 48, on the ground 
that he was not alive after 128. The year 55 is favored by Hardy 
and others, while Wilson and Priedlander prefer 60. Duff suggests 
60-72. 

There are two manifest difficulties in fixing the year of the 
poet's birth by this method of retrogression. The first is the 
varying ideas as to the exact time of the media aetas. Some com- 
mentators reckon it as 40, others as 45, still others as 50. The 
second difficulty is that there is considerable difference of opinion 
regarding the dates of publication of the satires. 

Of Juvenal's parentage nothing definite is known. The vita 
cited above states that he was either the son or foster-son of a 
rich freedman, and this statement has been accepted by the ma- 
jority of the editors. Weidner, however, argues (Introd., p. x) 
that the poet's very names go to show that he was the son of a 
freeborn Eoman citizen. A vita of the fifteenth century, pub- 
lished by J. Diirr (Das Leben Iuvenals, Ulm, 1888), gives the 
names of his parents, his sister and her husband. Duff disposes 
of this interesting information as follows (Introd., pp. x-xi) : 
" The inference to be drawn from this unsupported statement in 
a ms. of the fifteenth century is not that the writer had access to 
any special information, but that he felt the need of it and wa3 
willing to invent it himself." 

Professor Merchant (A. J. P. xxn, 1901, p. 58) attacks the 
problem of the poet's parentage as follows: "If, now, as we are 
told in the memoir [the first vital, he was the son of a rich 
freedman, or the foster-son, in which case he may have been a 
freedman himself, we encounter the startling anomaly, that he 
looked with special aversion upon the very class from which he 
sprang, or to which he belonged, and to a member of which he 
owed his education, and, in the view of the biographer, easy cir- 
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cumstances for half his life." Merchant quotes the bitter lines 
from the first satire (99-116), in support of his statement that 
Juvenal looked with special aversion upon freedanen as a class. 
His conclusion is that the poet was the son of freeborn parents, 
who, however, by no means belonged to the aristocracy. 

Early Life. From lines 15-17 of the first Satire, scholars have 
felt justified in affirming that Juvenal spent his boyhood in Rome, 
where he received the usual training in the schools: "We too/' 
says the poet, " jerked our hand from the ferule, and advised Sulla 
that the surest cure for insomnia was retirement from public life." 
The fifteenth century vita, referred to above, gives a list of his 
teachers. Of the men mentioned in this list, Juvenal refers in 
the satires to three: Palaemon (6. 452; 7. 215, 219), Fronto 
(1. 12) and Volusius Bithynicus (15. 1), without connecting 
them in any way with his own scholastic experiences. Refer- 
ences to Quintilian are found in 6. 75, 280; and in 7. 186, 
and some have entertained the supposition that Juvenal num- 
bered that great master atmong his instructors. At any rate, if 
we may believe the statement of the first vita, he practised decla- 
mation till middle life, because he loved it ; and thereby, no doubt, 
brought an unaccustomed glow of satisfaction to the lean counte- 
nance of some underpaid professor ! 

Military Life. A few scholars, notably Duff, do not believe 
Juvenal ever served in the army. These men maintain that the 
Aquinum inscription does not refer to the poet, but to some mem- 
ber of his family or to some relative. It is, of course, possible 
that no one would have supposed the poet was ever a soldier, had 
not the inscription been found; but, in the light of its informa- 
tion — if it be trustworthy — we can understand more clearly and 
explain more satisfactorily the references to military life found in 
the satires (e. g., 1. 58 ft,,; 2. 165; 14. 193, 197; 16. passim). 
That he experienced actual service outside of Italy seems ex- 
tremely probable from the knowledge he exhibits of various pro- 
vinces, especially Britain (cf., e. g., 2. 161; 4. 126-127, 141; 10. 
14; 11. 124 ft.; 113. 163; 14. 196; 15. 45 ft.). 

The question of the time and place of Juvenal's service in the 
army is an exceedingly involved one, and can not be answered with 
entire satisfaction. The 'statement of the vitae that he practised 
declamation till middle life might be construed as excluding the 
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possibility of a military career until he had passed that period. 
But this statement does not necessarily imply that he practised 
declamation and did nothing else. It may signify, simply, that 
he did not cease the practice of declamation till after middle life. 

The inscription informs us that Junius Juvenalis was an officer 
in a cohort of Delmatians. Ten years of service in the ranks was 
usually required before advancement to a prefecture or a tribunate 
could be expected. Duff, as has been noted, rejects the authority 
of the inscription and interprets the passages in the satires which 
refer to military matters as the utterances of a man who lived in 
peace at Eome all his adult life, and who was entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the business of war. Friedlander and Wilson, on the 
other hand see in the lines de rebus militaribus the retrospective 
observations of one who knew thoroughly the dangers and hard- 
ships of the camp and the battle field. 

It was possible for young men to pass through the various grades 
of military advancement sooner than was regularly allowed, if they 
could enlist the services and influence of some person high in the 
favor of the emperor. This, Juvenal may have done; although, 
as Pearson points out, if the poet had really offended the prince 
by his verses against Paris, he would hardly have been selected for 
special preferment. Hardy thinks it probable that Juvenal com- 
manded one of the Delmatian cohorts in the campaign of 78-84, 
under Agricola. 

We learn, from a military diploma (0. J. L. 7. 1194) that in 
103 the fourth Delmatian cohort was in Britain. In 14. 196-198, 
the poet exclaims: "Destroy the hovels of the Moors and the 
fortresses of the Brigantes, that your sixtieth year may bring you 
the eagle that confers wealth." Pearson regards this as a remark- 
able coincidence. It may mean, says he, that Juvenal, finding 
political life flat, stale and unprofitable, had fled to the army after 
he became forty, and spent two or three years in service. This 
view, of course, makes it necessary to throw out the evidence of 
the inscription as to Juvenal's prefecture or tribunate, unless the 
lines refer to some unfortunate comrade of the satirist and not to 
himself, as is quite possible. 

We know from Martial 12. 18 that Juvenal was in Eome in 
102. In this connection, it may be remarked as a significant fact 
that Martial makes no mention of military activity in the three 
epigrams in which Juvenal's name occurs. 
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The tradition handed down by the vitae that at the age of eighty 
he was sent by Hadrian to Egypt in command of a cohort is, 
on the face of it, highly improbable and is rejected by most 
scholars. 

Municipal Career. There is no unimpeachable evidence to show 
that Juvenal ever held an office of any kind, either at Aquinum 
or Eome. The inscription informs us that he was duumvir quin- 
quennalis and flamen divi Vespasiani. It is not surprising that 
a young man of Juvenal's attainments should have been advanced 
politically to " the most important magistracy in his native town 
and . . . the honorable position of titular chaplain, so to speak, 
of Vespasian" (Pearson, Introd., p. 11). The date of the future 
satirist's tenure of these positions (if, indeed, he held them) can 
not be established with certainty ; but it seems likely that it would 
fall in the latter half of the decade 80-90. Hardy believes that 
he held the offices of quaestor and aedile in 85 and 86, respectively, 
before entering the duumvirate. 

Composition of Satires. Estimates of various scholars as to 
the exact period of Juvenal's literary activity, and the date of 
publication of the several books, differ widely, although internal 
evidence plays here its most important part. Haver field (CI. Rev. 
xn, 1898, p. 51) insists that the whole atmosphere of the first 
three, perhaps of the first four, books, the personages mentioned 
in them, the resemblances to Martial, and many other details 
(which, for reasons best known to himself, he omits) "reek of 
Domitian's reign." He thinks, therefore, that the satires in these 
books were probably published soon after 96, " when the memory 
of the third Flavian was still fresh," and that Juvenal continued 
to write at intervals, gradually dropping Flavian allusions. 

Nettleship (Jour. Phil, xvi, 1887, pp. 54-55) also insists that 
part of the satires were brought out during Domitian's reign, 
and, indeed, that Juvenal and Martial worked together. He is of 
the opinion that the first part of Satire 7 may well refer to 
Domitian, inasmuch as that monarch was interested in the restor- 
ation of libraries and the copying of texts. 

Friedlander regards it as possible that some of the satires were 
written during Domitian's reign but could not be published until 
after his death. Book I he assigns to 112; Book II, to 115, by 
reason of the reference (6. 407-412) to the comet that portended 
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disaster to the Armenian and Parthian kings, and to the earth- 
quake from which Antioch suffered severely during that year. 

Hardy and Wilson both place Book I in 105 or 106. The latter 
defends his opinion thus (Introd., p. xiii) : " The statement of 
the vitae [ad mediam fere aetatem declamavW], the silence of 
Martial as late as the year 100 with regard to any literary activity 
on the part of Juvenal, and the general tone of the satires them- 
selves, looking back, as they do, on the past, often on the remote 
past, are best explained if we assume that Juvenal not only did 
not publish satires, but did not write them until after the acces- 
sion of Trajan." 

There is almost unanimous agreement as to the date of publi- 
cation of Books II, III, IV and V, the years being 115, 119-120, 
125 and 128, respectively. The best evidence for the date of Book 
III is the opening lines of Satire 7: "Both the hope of study and 
the inducement to it depend upon Csesar alone. For he is the 
only one who regards with favor the Muses, now so wretched." 
These lines are generally thought to refer to Hadrian, though 
Nettleship and others insist that Domitian is meant; and Crutt- 
well, who places Juvenal's birth as early as 46, argues (Hist, of 
Bom. Lit., p. 443) that the great vigor of style which is con- 
spicuous in the seventh satire makes it clear that it was not the 
work of the poet's old age, and hence, that the Caesar referred to 
can not be Hadrian, and that there can be no doubt that it is 
Trajan. 

The date of Book V is fairly definitely established by 13. 17 
and 15. 27. In the first of these passages reference is made to a 
man sixty years old, bom in the consulship of Fonteius (67 A. D.). 
In the second, some wonderful things " lately accomplished during 
the consulship of Iuncus " are mentioned. We learn from a mili- 
tary diploma of 127 (C. I. L. in, p. 874, number 31) that L. 
Aemilius Iuncus and Sex. Iulius Severus were consuls that year. 
Some commentators read, in 15. 27, Iunio for Iunco. Junius 
was consul in 119 ; hence, if that reading be adopted, the fifth book 
would have to be assigned to that year, or to 120, and the other 
books correspondingly earlier, inasmuch as there is no evidence to 
prove that they were not published in chronological order. 

Banishment. The other debated points in Juvenal's life are at 
least more or less definitely circumscribed by a relatively small 
5 
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number of years, but his banishment is placed by various com- 
mentators at different points all along the way, from the time he 
was old enough to give offense to an emperor to the last year or 
two of his life. Some, indeed, deny that he ever suffered exile at 
all; they maintain that his absence from Rome in military service 
has been twisted, by a vigorous use of imagination, into a banish- 
ment at the hands of an irate ruler. This view is at least possible. 
The cause usually assigned for the banishment is the passage in 
Satire 7 (lines 86-92), in which the poet speaks his mind upon 
the subject of Paris, the actor : 

But though he [Statius] smashes the very benches with his poetry, he 
starves, unless he sells his unpublished ' Agave ' to Paris. Paris it is 
who confers upon many military preferment, and binds the fingers of 
bards with the ring, token of six months' service. What the nobility 
can not bestow, an actor can. Do you haunt the Camerini and the Bareae 
and the wide halls of the great? Pelopea makes prefects; Philomela, 
tribunes. 

Now, Paris, suspected of an intrigue with the Empress Domitia, 
was executed in 83; hence, if Juvenal was banished directly on 
account of these lines, his ejectment must have occurred prior to 
that time, while Paris was still high in Domitian's favor. It may 
be noted, parenthetically, that Juvenal would hardly have praised 
an emperor as he praises " Caesar " in the opening lines of this 
satire, only to attack, later on in the piece, the emperor's favorite. 
Nettleship apparently failed to . take this consideration into ac- 
count in his argument, referred to above, for Domitian as the 
" Caesar " of 7. 1. 

The satires bear some evidences of piecemeal composition; and 
it has been suggested that Juvenal wrote these particular lines 
before Paris' death and later incorporated them in his seventh 
Satire. Indeed, the vita quoted above states that this is precisely 
what occurred. All the vitae maintain that the attack upon Paris 
was directly responsible for the poet's banishment and that he 
never returned to Eome, but died in exile. 

The vita of the codex Pithoeanus specifies eighty as the poet's 
age at the time of the banishment. Others imply that it occurred 
during his earlier life, and, as has been remarked, that he re- 
mained in exile the rest of his days. It may be said at this point 
that the latter view appears wholly improbable. That Juvenal 
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must have been in Rome when he wrote the satires, or at least 
the first ten, admits of little doubt. 

Many scholars do not commit themselves definitely upon this 
puzzling question of the banishment, either as to time or place. 
Hardy argues that he was ejected by Hadrian in 135, a time when 
that prince committed many arbitrary and cruel acts. He says 
(Friedlander concurring) that Hadrian had a favorite actor, at 
whom a bored audience probably shouted Juvenal's lines from the 
seventh Satire, and that the emperor wreaked his vengeance upon 
the unfortunate author. A mythological parallel, of course, is 
furnished by Apollo's vindictive rage directed against the poor 
cyclops who forged the thunderbolt with which Jove smote Aescu- 
lapius! Teuffel shares this view, but suggests that Trajan may 
have been the emperor in the case. It is his opinion that the 
banishment took the form of a military relegation, perhaps to 
Britain, where the cohort, of which Juvenal, according to the 
inscription, was tribune or prefect, was stationed in the years 103, 
106 and 124. Teuffel believes, of course, that the mutilated 
numeral on the inscription is IV, rather than I. 

Friedlander thinks a short period of exile possible between 92 
and 96 or 102 and 110. Nettleship's view is that Juvenal was 
probably one of the large number whom the last years of Domitian's 
reign drove away from the city, and that he may have remained 
away until the year 100. Duff regards it as possible that he was 
banished for a short time during Domitian's principate, and says 
that if he was, the offending verses against Paris must have been 
written many years before the publication of Satire 7. 

The vitae agree that Juvenal was banished and that the cause 
was his attack on the actor, as has been said. But they disagree 
as to time and place. Some insist that he was sent to Britain; 
others, to Egypt: some, in early life; others, as an old man. 
Satire 15 has strengthened the convictions of some commentators 
that Egypt was the land of exile ; and Pearson remarks (facetiously, 
I imagine; though facetiousness, not being echt Deutsch, is ana- 
thema to most editors) that he may have traveled thither for his 
health! Francke has written two pamphlets (Examen criticum 
Iuvenalis vitae and Be vita Iuvenalis quaestio II) to prove that 
the whole Egypt story was an invention of the grammarians, and 
that Juvenal was never there. In support of the latter proposition, 
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he first calls attention to the satirist's ignorance of the topography 
of the country, shown by lines 33-35 of the fifteenth Satire, in 
which Ombos and Tentyra, seventy-five miles apart, are said to be 
neighbors; and declares, secondly, that lines 44-46, in which the 
poet refers to personal observations in Egypt, are a gross in- 
terpolation. 

Many scholars who have faith in the tradition of the banish- 
ment, regard it as more probable that Britain received the exile, 
from the intimate knowledge he displays of the island and from 
the possibility that the banishment took the form of a military 
relegation. Some scholars deny that the verses against Paris had 
anything whatever to do with the matter, but Sidonius Apollinaris, 
in the fifth century, refers (9. 273) to Juvenal as "the exile of 
an angry actor." 

No traditional cause of the banishment has been handed down, 
save the verses against Paris. If they be cast aside, we have no 
possible clue to cause or time; and the place still remains, of 
course, an unsolved riddle. 

Death. The time of this event has been variously estimated, 
conjectures of scholars covering fairly completely the period from 
109 to 140. The weight of opinion is, however, that the poet 
must have been alive and still writing at least as late as 128, from 
the reference in 15. 27 to one of the consuls of 127, Aemilius 
Iuncus (if, indeed, the reading Iunco be correct; cf. p. 421 above). 
Tradition, nurtured by the vitae, has it that the satirist lived to 
the good old age of eighty. And here again conjectures must be 
made on other conjectures, namely, of the time of his birth and 
of his literary activity. 

The guesses of Pinzger, Weber and Prancke are 109, 122 and 
121, respectively (according to Bahr, Gesch. derRom. Lit.,j>. 623). 
Pearson says (Introd., p. 10) in a delightfully nonchalant way: 
" If we accept the tradition that Juvenal attained the age of 
eighty, and assume that he did not live long beyond the year A. D. 
128, the date of his birth would be about A. D. 48." Naturally ! 
Wilson's estimate is 135-140 ; Friedlander's, the same ; while Duff 
gives up, with the remark that the date of the poet's death is un- 
certain, but must have been as late as 128. Hardy maintains that 
he died in the early part of the reign of Antoninus Pius, about 
137, at the age of eighty-two or -three. 
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Having outlined briefly the views of a few of the prominent 
Juvenalian scholars, I shall attempt, in conclusion, to indicate 
those which seem to me most probable, and to construct therefrom 
a possible sequence of events in the life of the satirist. 

In consideration of the arguments advanced by Professor Mer- 
chant (quoted, in part, above, p.417), we may very reasonably doubt 
the statement of the vitae that Juvenal was the foster-son of a 
freedman. I can not think of the poet as one who would viciously 
assail the class to which his own family belonged. His parents 
were probably free-born, but not wealthy. That Aquinum was his 
birthplace, there seems no reason to doubt. The time of his birth 
can not be so definitely stated. Although all commentators do not 
accept as authoritative the evidence of the first vita, yet its state- 
ment that Juvenal practised declamation till middle life is made 
the basis of practically all the estimates of the time of his birth. 
From the fact that Martial's last epigram in which Juvenal's 
name occurs (12. 18, A. D. 102) contains no mention of previous 
or contemporary literary activity on the part of the latter; and 
from the fact that the reference to Domitian's pet, Crispinus, in 
1. 27, would appear to indicate that at least part of Book I must 
have been written about the year 100, we may with reasonable 
certainty fix upon 60, approximately, as the year of the poef s 
birth. 

He undoubtedly received the regular grammar-school training, 
and also studied rhetoric, probably under the best masters of the 
time ; possibly under Quintilian himself. At the age of seventeen 
we may suppose that he entered the army and went to Britain 
with Agricola in 78, rose rapidly in rank, and returned with his 
general in 84, a praefectus or tribunus cohortis (cf., here, 2. 159- 
161). He would naturally pay a visit to his old home, after six 
years' service in the army; and his fellow townsmen expressed 
their pride in the young warrior's achievements by electing him 
quaestor, then aedile, then duumvir, and finally, flamen divi Ves- 
■pasiani — in spite of his youth. Assuming that a year each was 
occupied in the tenure of these several offices, we may surmise 
that in 89 or 90 he returned to Borne, to practise law or decla- 
mation. Martial refers to him in 7. 24 and 91 (92 A. D.). In 
the latter epigram the epithet facundus is applied to Juvenal. 
Nettleship argues that this word may refer to elegance of style in 
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writing, as well as to eloquence in oratory; but, inasmuch as there 
is nothing else in either epigram to corroborate this interpretation, 
we may feel fairly safe in believing that Martial had reference only 
to his friend's attainments in declamation. 

Discouraged in his efforts at political advancement, Juvenal may 
have reentered the army. It is certainly significant that Martial 
makes no further mention of him until 102 ; and it is quite proba- 
ble that his banishment can be assigned to that period, if, indeed, 
he was banished at all. As has already been suggested, the exile 
may have taken the form of a military relegation ; or the fact that 
he was away from Rome again at this period (which appears very 
likely from the silence of Martial) may have given rise to the 
tradition of a genuine imperial ejectment. It is hardly probable 
that, if he ever went to Egypt, it was at this time, for there are 
only two or three references to that country in the first fourteen 
satires. 

If expelled in 92, the lines against Paris can not have been the 
cause. Although no remnants of Juvenal's oratorical efforts, as 
such, have come down to us, yet it is not at all improbable that, 
in his direct and emphatic way, he made some remark which, 
coming to Domitian's ears, offended that monarch so grievously 
that he proceed to banish the young orator. At least we find him 
in Eome again by the year 102, Domitian gathered to the Furies 
and the fetters of intellectual slavery shattered. If he was exiled 
by Domitian in 92, or shortly thereafter, there is, of course, a 
strong probability that he came back to Eome very soon after the 
emperor's death in 96. But if he was actually absent on military 
duty, there is no ground for any conjecture as to the date of his 
return earlier than 101. He must have remained in Eome during 
the next twenty or twenty-five years, for it is very difficult to 
understand how he could have written his satires — at least the 
first four books — in some distant province, repulsing Eome's foes 
on the field of battle, or pining away in a foreign land. 

The dates of publication were probably as follows : Book I, 105- 
108; II, 116; III, 119-121; IV, 125; V, 128-129. The evidence 
for this estimate has already been presented (pp. 420-421), and 
need not be rehearsed at this point. 

Presumably during the latter half of his life, Juvenal inherited 
a small estate (6. 57) and had a farm at Tibur (11. 65). He 
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also had a house at Eome, where he entertained his friends in a 
modest way (11. 190, 12. 87-90). That he could have been away 
from Eome during Trajan's reign and the earlier part of Ha- 
drian's seems highly improbable, as already suggested. It is true 
that in 103 the fourth Delmatian cohort was stationed in Britain 
among the Brigantes, to whom Juvenal refers in 14. 196-108. 
That is an interesting coincidence, as noted above (p. 419). But 
the fact that the obscured number in the Aquinum inscription 
(which, in my opinion, most likely refers to the poet) is I or II 
(Hardy, Introd., p. xxviii), coupled with the probability that the 
poet was, in 103, already at work on the satires which appeared 
later as Book I, outweighs the coincidence. 

The tradition of Juvenal's visit to Egypt in his later years, 
either forced or voluntary, is a persistent one, but it has met some 
rather vigorous opposition. There is at least a possibility, as 
Friedlander and Hardy suggest, that the lines about Paris may 
have been shouted at some sorry actor who happened to be beloved 
of Hadrian, and so have brought down imperial vengeance on the 
author's head. Tradition is inclined to Egypt as the place of the 
banishment, and has it that he died there, after years of helpless 
longing for home. That he was put in command of a cohort in his 
old age is wholly preposterous, in spite of the fact that the notion 
is well fortified by this same stream of tradition. 

The fifteenth Satire deals exclusively with things Egyptian; 
hence, it has been supposed by some that all the satires of the 
fifth Book were written in Egypt. Their comparative feebleness, 
too, is urged in an attempt to prove that they were the work of a 
crabbed exile. Friedlander states categorically that the eleventh, 
twelfth, fourteenth and sixteenth Satires must have been written 
in Eome, and that, consequently, all the others were probably com- 
posed there. iMy own opinion is that Friedlander is right, for. the 
four satires named deal with matters upon which a wretched out- 
cast would hardly occupy his mind. As to the fifteenth, it has 
already been pointed out that Juvenal knew little of the topo- 
graphy of Egypt, and his outbreak against Egyptians and their 
ways in that Satire may well be interpreted simply as a sort of 
formal expression of the hearty and ripe detestation of a long life. 
All in all, the evidence in support of the journey to Egypt seems 
to me meagre, unsatisfying, and extremely doubtful. 
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Assuming, as we have, that Juvenal was born about 60 A. D., 
and accepting, as all commentators have done, that he died at the 
age oi; eighty, or thereabout, we may fix upon 140, approximately, 
as the date of his death. We have seen that he was writing at 
least as late as 127 (Satire 15). The sixteenth Satire was pre- 
sumably written after that date. At any rate, he probably ceased 
to write by the year 130, and died, as has just been suggested, a 
few years later. — Had he known what a problem his eighty years 
were destined to prove to posterity, surely, out of the kindness of 
his heart, he would have ordered the facts of his life engraved 
upon imperishable stone and preserved from that time forth, 
through all succeeding generations! 
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